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FAMILIAR DIALOGUES. NO. III. 


Amicus. If the ministry is to be confined to 
the learned, and a long course of theological 
training is required to prepare persons for this 
office, it must lead to the employment of men 
who make it a profession, and the next step will 
be to pay them for their services. 

Clericus. Why should they not be paid as 
well as others who labor for the public? Is not 
the laborer worthy of his hire ? 

A. Certainly; and he should be paid by 
those who hire him. If he is employed by a| 
congregation to preach so many sermons a year | 
at a stipulated salary, and he fulfils his engage- 
ment, they ought to pay him according to con- 
tract. Butif he is employed by the Great Head 
of the church, he will not look to man for his 
reward, 

C. Why should ministers be the only body 
of men from whom a large amount of labor is 
required without pecuniary compensation? Why 
should they be placed upon a different footing 
from the teachers in our schools, the lecturers 
on Philosophy, Medicine and Temperance, or 
the agents employed in civilizing the Indians, | 
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minister hands forth to the people is not acquired 
by his own labor; it is given freely, and it must 
be freely bestowed.” If in the exercise of this 
gift he should be concerned to travel abroad, and 
have not the means of defraying his expenses, 
he may be helped by his brethren, but he has 
no right to receive from any man a compensa- 
tion for his services. That good shepherd, “ who 
putteth forth his own sheep and goeth before 
them,” will give to the faithful and dedicated 
servant a reward far surpassing all the treasures 
that man can bestow. 

C. Although a minister may be called by 
the Most High to devote himself to the sacred 
office, yet he may be also chosen or elected by a 
church to officiate as pastor, and then it is incum- 
bent-on them to maintain him, for, saysthe apos- 
tle, ‘who goeth a warfare any time at his own 
charges? who planteth a vineyard and eateth nat 
of the fruit thereof? or who feedeth a flock and 
eateth not of the milk of the flock? For it is 
written in the laws of Moses, thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.” “If 
we have sown unto you spiritual things, is ita 
great thing if we shall reap your carnal things?” 
1 Cor. 9: 7 to 11. 

A, But the apostle goes on to say in the 
next verse, ‘‘ Nevertheless, we have not used this 
power ; but suffer all things lest we should hin- 
der the gospel of Christ. Do ye not know that 


they which minister about holy things, live of. 


the things of the temple, and they which wait at 
the altar are partakers with the altar? Even 
so hath the Lord ordained that they which preach 
the gospel should live of the gospel.” 1 Cor. 9: 
14. Now we know that the priests under the 
Jewish laws, who slew the beasts and offered the 
sacrifices on the altar, retained a part of the of- 


the editors of religious papers, or the writers of | ferings for their food, and in like manner the 
pious books? Most of these may be considered | Christian minister who hands forth the spiritual 
works of benevolence, and yet a large propor-| bread which Christ hath blessed, receives a part 
tion of those engaged in them, receive compen-| of the same heavenly food for the sustenance of 
sation, not only for their time and Jabor, but for | his own soul. 
the talents employed. C’. But the apostle speaks of the power he 
A. This objection may be obviated by the| had, as well as others, “To reap their carnal 
consideration that in all these cases, the agents! things.” 
are paid by their employers, who are supposedto| A. By turning to the 4th verse of the same 
be competent judges of their services. chapter, we shall find the extent of his claim to 
But no man, nor body of men, has a right to! carnal things. He says, “ have we not power to 
employ a minister of the Gospel, for “no man| eat and drink? Have we not power to lead 
taketh this honor to himself, but he that is called | about a sister, a wife, as well as other apostles, 
of God, as was Aaron.” “That which a true! and as the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas? 
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Or I only, and Barnabas, have we not power to | where a minister who lived upon a salary, wished 
forbear urking?”’ From this, it is evident he | to relieve the congregation of part of the burden, 
only claimed for ministers the power to eat and | by keeping a school, but their pride revolted at 
drink in the houses of their brethren, to abstain | the proposition, and they would not agree to it. 
from labor when travelling in the services of the} C. ° In order to carry out your views of the 
ministry, and, like Peter, to take a wife along | Christian ministry an entire change of the whole 
with them. This agrees with the instrtetions : ecclesiastical system would be necessary. How is 
of Christ, who told the apostles when sending | such a change to be brought about ? 
them furth, “into whatsoever city ye enter, and| A. By returning to firs principles, and imi- 
they receive you, eat such things as are set be- | tating the example of the primitive church. This 
fore you.” Luke 10: 8. | would not only overturn the ecclesiastical estab- 
He forbade their carrying cither scrip or purse, | lishments of Rome and England, as well as all 
‘for they’ Were not to collect money as a reward! others where the church and state are united; 
for their preaching, but having received freely | but it would require a radical reform in the 


they were “to give freely.” Mat. 10:8. But 
it appears that Paul did not feel himself at liberty 
to use even this privilege, lest he should “ hinder 
the gospel of Christ.” 

He says to the Thessalonians “ neither did we 
eat any man’s bread for nought,—but we wrought 
with labor and travail night and day that we 
might not be chargeable to any of you. Not 
because we have not power, but to make ourselves 
#ii example unto you, to follow us. For even 
when we were with you, this we commanded you 
that if any would not work, neither should he 
eat. 1 Thes. 3: 8. And the same apostle, when 
taking leave of the elders of the Church of 
Ephesus, said, “I have coveted no man’s silver 
or gold or apparel. Yea, ye yourselves know, 
that these hands have ministered unto my neces- 
sities, and to them that were with me. I have 


showed you all things, how that so laboring, ye : 


ought to support the weak, and to remember the 
word of the Lord Jesus, how he said it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” Acts 20: 30. 
Ween Paul came to Corinth, he found Aquilla 
and Priscilla there, and because they were of the 
same craft, he abode with them and wrought, for 
they were tent-makers, and he reasoned in the 


American churches, curtailing the clergy of their 
power, and restoring the people to their ancient 
privileges. 

‘The distinction of clergy and laity was entirely 
unknown in the primitive church. The apostle 
Peter addresses the whole body of Christians as 
a “holy priesthood,” (1 Pet. 2: 5, 9,) to offer 
up “spiritual sacrifices,” and the apostle John 
says that Christ hath made us “ kings and priests 
unto God.” Rev. 1: 6. In the apostolic age, 
not only unlearned men, but women also, who 
had received a spiritual gift, were allowed to 
minister in the church. Several prophetesses 
or ministers are mentioned in the acts and the 
epistles ; and Paul, in one of his epistles, gives 
directions that women while praying or propbe- 
sying in public should have their heads covered. 

|1 Cor. 11: 5. 13. 

C. Does not Paul say, “I suffer not a woman 
to teach or usurp authority over-the man, butto ~ 
| be in silence.” 1 Tim. 2: 12. “Let your 
' women keep silence in the churches, for it is not 

permitted unto them to speak; but they are 
commanded to be under obedience, as also saith 
| thelaw, and if they.will learn anything, let them 
ask their husbands at home, for it is a shame for 


synagogues every sabbath-day"and persuaded | women to speak in the church.” 1 Cor. 14: 35. 
both the Greeks and the Jews.” Acts 17: 3./ A. I think, in this case, the apostle alluded 
«And he continued there a year and six months | to their asking improper questions, or speaking 
teaching the word of Godamongthem ”” Corinth | without Divine authority ; for it is evident some 
was one of the most opulent and luxurious cities | of them did prophesy, and Paul has not forbidden 
of Greece, yet the learned apostle; Paul, while sta-| it, but instructs them to do it with the head 


tioned there, and preaching the gospel every sab- 
bath day, supported himself by tent-making. What 
would be thought of the pastor of one of the 
fashionable congregations in Boston, N. York, 
Philadelphia or Baltimore, who should support 
himself by working at the trade of a sail-maker 
or tailor ? 

C. His course would cause much wonder, 
and he would probably lose his station, for such 
congregations are generally quite as willing to 
pay large salaries, as ministers are to receive 
them. ‘They would feel themselves degraded by 
having a mechanic for their minister. 

A. Lam well aware that congregations are 
often as much to blame in this matter, as the 
ministers they employ. I have known an instance 


covered. 1 Cor. 11: 5, 13. If we take the 
text literally, it will forbid them from singing in 
the congregation, and yet they do sing in those 
churches where they are now prohibited from 
preaching. ‘The customs of oriental nations with 
regard to females are very different from ours. 
They live ig greater seclusion, yeecive Jess edu: 
cation, and are treated as beings inferior to men. 
Their exclusion from the Christian ministry, after 
the church became corrupted, was doubtless the 
result of clerical ambition, and their restoration 
to this privilege would have a salutary influence 
in the promotion of vital religion. Being less 
exposed than mcn to the contaminating influence 
of the world, many of them are fitted, by their 
habits of pious meditation, to feed the flame of 
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piety in others. There is no reason why they | for I now saw that the prayers of the saints was 
should not take their full share in administering | precious incense; and a trumpet was given me, 
church discipline, and especially that part which | that 1 might sound forth this language, that the 
relates tothe conduct and deportment of their | children might have it, and be invited to gather 
own sex. | to this precious habitation, where the prayers of 

C. I am not aware that they have this | the saints, as precious incense, ariseth up before 
privilege in any Society except that of the Friends, | the throne of God and the Lamb. [ saw this 
and I should doubt the propriety of so great an | habitation to be safe, to be inwardly quiet, when 
innovation upon long established usages there were great stirrings and commotions in the 

A, The same argument might have been ap- | world.” 
plied to Luther when he proposed areform in the| ‘ Prayer at this day, in pure resignation, is a 
Catholic church. It was an innovation upon long | precious place. The trumpet is sounded, the call 
established usages. It has been found by expe- | goes forth to the church, that she gather to the 
rience in the Society of Friends, that women can | place of pure inward prayer, and her habitation 
conduct their meetings for discipline fully as well | is safe.’’ 
as men, and the responsibility thus devolved upon 
them, has had a most salutary effect in the de- CROSSING THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 
velooment of the female character. Concluded from page 106, 

It induces habits‘of inquiry and reflection in} It was the peculiar characteristic of some of 
matters pertaining to religion, which tend to im- | these gentry, that, without having a cent in their 
prove the mind and establish the principles. The | pockets, they were to hire mules, eat suppers, 
system of government which prevails in some | and drink liquor with the best. One individual 
churches, where the power of making and admin- | informed us that in the neighborhood of the city 
istering discipline is lodged exclusively in the | of Persepolis—state of Iowa—he realized eight 
hands of the clergy, has 2 most injurious influ-| hundred and fifty-seven dollars by exhibiting 
ence upon the whole body. It leads the clergy be the great Iroquois Hopuponthomaterium” at 
to an arrogant assumption of authority, and fre-| two dimes admittance. This wonderful animal 
quently to a tyrannical exercise of power, and it | he described as being formed by procuring a dray 
degrades the people who bow their necks to the | horse, cutting off his ears close, shaying his 
spiritual yoke. J. forehead and hind quarters, and curling up the 

rest of his hair backwards. On another occa- 

; sion he got his passage cheap by agreeihg to 

SESH COGN WOES S ee allow the amin to cll ins tee aie of five 

*«T was early convinced that true religion con- | years, on arrival at San Francisco ; the transac- 
sisted in an inward life, wherein the heart doth | tion was accordingly completed, and the captain 
love and reverence God the Creator, and learns | made a * handsome realisation.” When, how- 
to exercise true justice and goodness, not only | ever, the worthy was delivered over to his new 
toward all men, but also toward the brute crea- | master, he said, “ Now, sir! I guess you'll find 
tures: that us the mind was moved by an inward | me the hardest piece of mortality you ever set 
principle to love God as an invisible, incompre- | your eyes on ;*. and summarily released himself 
hensible Being, by the same principle it was| from bondage by shooting his master through 
moved to love him in all his manifestations in| the head. Such Californians as these, many of 
the visible world: that as by his breath the | whom shared our bedchamber, were easy to re- 
flame of life was kindled in all animal and sensible | cognize ; long tangled hair, beard and moustache; 
creatures, to say we love God as unseen, and at | sunken, haggard cheeks, blear eyes, and hatchet 


io 
the same time exercise cruelty toward the least | faces; a red shirt, broad brimmed hat, revolver 


creature moving by his life, or by life derived | in the breast, long bowie knife in the beit, grey 
from him, was a contradiction in itself. I found | trowsers, and high boots. 
no narrowness respecting sects and opinions; but | In such company our second night on the 
believed that sincere upright-hearted people, in | Isthmus passed away slowly enough. { was un- 
every society, who truly love God, were accepted | able to sleep, because on one side of my ham- 
of him.” nock was a noisy Kentuckian and a talkative sea 
‘Some glances of real beauty may be seen in | captain, and on the other a gentleman foom New 
their faces who dwell in true meckness. There | York ; who, every five minutes informed the pub- 
is a harmony in the sound of that voice to which | lic generally in a long twanging voice, that “ his 
Divine love gives utterance, and some appearance | revolver was at full cock, and that the first coon 
of rizht order in their temper and conduct whose | as touched his hammock would die right away 
passions are regulated; yet all these do not fully | without kicking.” Nevertheless he was lowered 
show forth that inward life to such who have not down in the middle of the night, and conse- 
felt it; but this white stone and new name is quently bang went his revolver three times, to 
known rightly to such only who have it.” the imminent danger of my life ; but the bullets 
“The place of prayer is a precious habitation, | luckily lodged in the opposite wall. 
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Day at length broke, and putting on our half- 
dried clothes, we again mounted the jaded 
mules, and continued our course along the same 
narrow torrent beds, and fearful muddy man- 
traps, for several miles and several hours. 

Gradually, however, this dismal slough as- | 
sumed the appearance of a bridle-path ; fields of 
Indian corn and pasture land arose in place | 
the dense forest ; the bridal-path became a road, 
and at length the clear blue Pacific burst upon 
our view, with many verdant islets embosomed 
on its azure depths. We trotted through a 
suburb, passed under the old gate, and entered | 
the city of Panama. 

The old city of Panama is bounded on three | 
sides by the sea, and surrounded by a wall pre- 
served with great care, with a ditch and two bas- 
tions on the land side. In the centre of the | 
town is the Plaza, with an old cathedral on one 
side, and the State House on the other; and 
through the town runs the “Calle de las Mon- 
jas,” or what is now called by the Americans, 
Main street. It consists of old-fashioned Span- | 
ish houses, with broad verandahs, and folding 
doors instead of windows; which a few years ago | 
looked sedate and sleepy enough, no doubt ; but | 
a strange metamorphosis has come over the old 
town. Now glaring red and gilt sign-boards 
hang across the street in every direction. One | 
large house, formerly inhabited by a Spanish 
Don, is now covered with every fanciful descrip- 
tion of parti-coloured notice of entertainment. 
A blue sign-post inscribed American Hotel in 
white is painted over another; and Ice, Egg 
Nogg, Good Lodging, Brandy Smashes, Cheap 
Board, are painted in every conceivable vacant 
spot all over the house. This splendid establish- 
ment is warranted to hold two hundred and forty 
travellers, principally in a long room, lined on 
both sides with three tiers of benches, and table 
down the middle, on which six-and-thirty people 
usually sleep, three in a row. There are seven 
other hotels in this street for the accommodation 
of Californian emigrants, besides three restau- 
rants, and as many newspaper offices, all of 
which cover their houses with sign-boards of all 
colors and dimensions. The town is enlightened 
by three American newspapers—the Daily Echo, 
the Star, and the Herald, containing information 
from California, South America, the States, and 
Europe. The Editors seem to quarrel among 
themselves much less than is usually the case in 
so small a community—the weather perhaps is 
too hot, and the climate too enervating, for so 
heating an occupation. 

The present Panama, however, is not the same 
city which sent forth the savage swine-herd with 
his bloodthirsty crew to uproot and destroy the 
glorious and happy empire of the Incas. Pizarro 
did not equip his expedition, nor did he, Alma- 
gro, and Luque pollute the blessed sacrament by 
their wicked compact in this city. Old Panama, 
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now a miserable ruin about six miles down the 
coast, was deserted after Morgan and his bucea- 
neers had crossed the Isthmus, sacked the town, 
and murdered every man, woman, and child 
within its precincts. A mouldering heap of 
stones, overgrown with creepers in a pestilential 
swamtp, is all that remains of that proud city, 
the key of the Pacific, and one of the brightest 
jewels in the Castilian crown ; from whose port 
those vessels sailed, whose commander overthrew 
the most civilized empire in the New World, 
added the vice-regal province of Peru to the 
overgrown dominions of Spain, and loaded a 
happy and industrious people with the chains of 
slavery. After the destruction of old Panama 
by Morgan, the former site was deserted, and 
the new town built, where it now stands; about 
six miles west of the ancient position. ‘The an- 
chorage is bad and inconvenient for shipping, so 
that vessels usually lay off an island called To- 
boga, about ten miles from Panama, where on 
our arrival were two steamers lying, bound for 
California—the Golden Gate and the Winfield 


Scott—belorging to rival companies. In Panama 


there were still many of the passengers belong- 
ing to the Illinois, the steamer which had pre- 
ceded ours, whose luggage had not overcome the 
difficulties of the Cruces road. 

Our own fellow-travellers continued to arrive 
during the remainder of the day on which we 
had reached the end of our toilsome journey. 
Covered with mud, worn out with fatigue, men, 
women, and children hourly entered the gate, of 
the city. Many had met with pitiable misfé™ 
tunes ; one had fallen off his mule nine times; 
another had been obliged to leave his, over bis 
ears in black mud, and foot it for the rest of the 
way ; a lady had her gold watch stolen in one of 
the villanous huts on the road; one poor woman 
died from exhaustion, caused by fatigue, the day 
after her arrival in Panama; and another lost her 
baby. 

At length, however, they all arrived ; on the 
following day the luggage began to come in; and 
on October the 6th the Golden Gate sailed for 
San Francisco with the majority of the passen- 
gers of the Sierra Nevada. Many however were 
left behind, not having received their luggage, 
or not having the needful to pay for their pas- 
sage. They seemed to be at no loss, and soon 
set to work according to their various devices, to 
replenish their exhausted exchequer. One old 
fellow from Philadelphia hired a room, and com- 
menced the sale of his infallible cure for dysen- 
tery; a Californian got a mule and cart, either 
by fair means or foul (the latter, probably,) and 
supplied the restaurants with spring water; 
another got employment as a compositor in the 
Herald office; a fourth undertook to whitewash 
the French Hotel. 

Such is the present route across the Isthmus 
of Panama. Its existence will be very brief, 
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for those inconveniences will soon give way to 
the comfort and rapidity of a railroad; travellers 
will make a transit at a quarter of the present 


cost, immensely increased numbers of passengers | 
will- move towards the West, and greater quan- | 


ties of gold will be poured into the Exchequer 


of the republic of New Grenada, which charges | 


two dollars and a half, as head tax, on every in- 
dividual who passes through Panama. 

Already do the Californians call the States 
bordering on the Atlantic the “old country ;” 
already may we perceive sure signs of the future 
strength and power of this young giant. A net 
work of railways will soon spread itself over the 
splendid country between the Sierra Nevada and 


the sea; cities will rise upin the now wooded | 
solitudes ; and steamers will connect California | 


with every part of the world.— Household Words. 





THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON, 


ATTEMPtTs are being made to use carbonic acid 
gas as a motive-power; and if successful in 
keeping that energetic agent under due control, 
we shall have a means of travel, compared with 
which steam and caloric engines will be but as 
coffee-mills. 
made to work a locomotive, but as yet without 
any positive practical results. A hydraulic rail- 
way has been talked about—the trains to be 
driven by the pressure of water in pipes laid 
under the line, without the aid of a locomotive. 
On this system it is said the rails might be very 
ight, and consequently cheap, while a profit 
would be made by supplying water to fields and 
towns lying on the route. This scheme is pro- 


Compressed air, too, has been | 
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strated the possibility of effecting this object out 
of the body ; and now there only remains to per- 
fect the instrument, and effect the operation in 
the body. If, as there is abundant reason to 
believe, it should answer the purpose, what an 
improvement it will be on the painful process of 
lithotrity! ‘Ihe Medico-Chirurgical Society, 
| too, have had their attention called to the sub- 
| ject of transfusion of blood—one which made a 
great noise two hundred years ago, and has at 
| sundry times since then excited much contro- 
versy. It is now asserted that, in certain con- 
ditions of bodily weakness, transfusion, “ when 
fairly tested, may prove a remedial agent of 
| greater power and efficacy than any we now 
possess.” When the experiments were tried in 
the seventeenth century, thoughtful people re- 
joiced that they failed, on the ground that, if 
they had succeeded, tyrants would have taken 
care to live forever. Perhaps thoughtful people 
in the nineteenth century, though not expecting 
any such result, will fear that it may give the 
| rich an undue advantage over the poor, merely 
| in point of health. 

Photography is making good progress among 
artists and amateurs, and those who support them, 
of which satisfactory evidence is given by the 
large collection of specimens exhibited by the 
Society of Arts. From this it appears that the 
best negative pictures hitherto obtained, whether 
on paper or collodion, have been obtained by 
English photographers; and every day suggests 
|some further improvement. By exciting and 
| iodizing the paper in an exhausted regeiver, its 

quality becomes such as brings out the pictures 
with extraordinary accuracy and finish. Some 








bably destined never to advance beyond its pros- | landscape views taken at the foot of the Pyre- 
pectus. Then we have another, which materially | nees, are superior to anything of the kind yet 
concerns the inhabitants of this great metro-| produced by photography, particularly in the 


polis, as it promises to afford what has so long | aerial prospective. 


been desiderated—a river promenade. It is 
proposed to build a columnar railway from Lon- 
don Bridge to Westminster Bridge, at such a 
distance from the shore as will not interfere with 
the main channel of the Thames, and will yet 
permit of free access to the numerous wharves 
which occupy nearly the whole distance—trains 
to run twelve times an hour, and the time of 
transit to be six minutes. Combined with the 
rails is to be a foot-way for pedestrians; and of 
such there are thousands who will wish success 
to the scheme, were it only for the sake of a view 
of the river, now so difficult to obtain except 
from the bridges. And it will doubtless prove 
a safer investment of capital than some of those 
Australian projects which have recently deluded 
weak-minded people, by a great rise in the price 
of shares, as sudden as unsubstantial. 

Dr. Bence Jones has brought an important 
question before the Royal Society—the dissolu- 


Mr. Fox Talbot has pub- 
| lished a description of a simple and easily por- 
table “traveller’s camera,” which tourists in 
search of the picturesque will doubtless avail 
| themselves of. As some of our arctic explorers 
| were provided with photographic apparatus, we 
| shall have an opportunity by and by of seeing 
what sort of pictures can be produced in the icy 
latitudes. In Austria, the art is to be applied 
toa judicial use, for the government: have or- 
dered that, in cases of railway collision or casu- 
alty, a daguerreotype of the catastrophe shall be 
taken before any attempt is made to clear the 
| line. What will coroners’ juries say to such 
a as this? 

The same society has also an exhibition of 
| recent inventions, which shows some of the re- 
| sults of ingenuity for the past year. Among the 
| objects is a new kind of ventilating bricks for 
| partition-walls; a siphon for dairymen, who, by 
| means of it, will be enabled to draw the milk 





tion of urinary calculi in the living by means of! away from the cream, instead of skimming the 


voltaic electricity. Experiment has demon- 





| cream off the milk; glass for church windows, in 
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which the ribs that divide the panes are also 
glass, whereby light is not shut out; specimens 
of leather tanned by a new method, without the 
use of liquid; besides many other articles more 
or less useful. Is there no one ingenious enough 
to devise a means of preventing a great waste 
that takes place at the copperworks at Swansea ? 
where, as Mr. J. Napier says, “at least 30,000 
tons of sulphur, of the value of about 200,000/., 
pass into the atmosphere every year in the com- 
pass of a few miles, which somewhat reflects 
upon our character as practical men, desirous of 
turning all things to account.” Sanitation, very 
properly, has not been lost sight of by the in- 
ventors, but seems doomed to be a slow subject. | 
London will get up at five o’clock, and turn into | 
the streets without breakfast on a raw November 
morning, to see a duke buried; but tell London 
thet its infantile population is decimated for want 
of fresh air and free drains, and the great city 
listens with incorrigible apathy. Some people 
are sanguine enough to believe that the Caxton 
Free Library, to be established in Westminster 
as a memorial of our first printer, will benefi- 
cially enlighten at least the royal quarter on this 
important question. 

Something is being done in the artificial pro- 
duction of fish, but it remains to be seen whether 
with as much success as in France. Salmon 


have been artificially introduced into a tributary 
of the Swale, one of our Yorkshire rivers. <A | 
brood of spawn was taken from the Tees in 


December, 1851, and from observations made in 
the following March, it appetrs’ ‘they were fully | 
hatched. The spawning-bed was made on a bed 
of gravel in a part of the stream never frozen, 
and barriers were erected ten yards on each side | 
of the spot, to exclude other fish, and prevent the | 
too early escape of the young fry. Mr. Fisher, | 
by whom the experiment was undertaken, says: 
“« We have proved the fact, that the Swale may 
be again stocked with salmon, provided we can | 
make arrangements with the proprietor of a mill- | 
wear, twenty-five miles from this place (Rich-| 
mond), to let the fish, on coming up from the | 
sea, have ‘ free gap’ from time to time.” If the | 
Swale can be restocked, why not the other rivers, 
and with other kinds of fish as well as salmon ? 
and thereby add to our alimentary resources. 
It is known that, for some years past, attempts 
have been made to stock the rivers of Van 
Diemen’s Land with salmon from the Scottish 
streams, but hitherto without success. The 
discovery that spawn may be transported to long 
distances without injury will possibly lead to a 
renewal of the attempts, especially as steam 
navigation will now be available. 

Apropos of navigation: the Americans are 
publishing their first Nautical Almanac, and are 
enlarging their docks and lengthening their piers 
in the New York river, to accommodate our 
gigantic ocean steamers. ‘They are goiug to 
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send Commander Lynch, who explored the Dead 
Sea and wrote an interesting book about it a 
year or two ago, to make a reconnaissance along 
the Coast of Africa, from Cape Palmas to the 
river Gaboon, and to push into the interior 
whenever opportunity shall permit, the object 
being, as may be supposed, to extend trade and 
colonization. They are about to despatch 
another expedition to the arctic regions under 
Lieutenant Kane, to explore the northern extre- 
mity of Greenland in boats and sledges, and to 
reach the Pole if possible. Besides this, one of 
their government functionaries tells us, in his 
annual report, that a project has been formed 
for laying down an under-sea telegraph from 
England to the States. “It is proposed,” he 
says, “to commence at the most northerly point 
of Scotland, run thence to the Orkney Islands, 
and thence by short water-lines to the Shetland 
and Faroe. From these a water-line of from 
200 to 300 miles would conduct the telegraph 
to Iceland, and onwards to Kioge Bay, on the 
eastern coast of Greenland. It would then cross 
the latter country and Davis’ Strait, to Byron’s 
Bay on the coast of Labrador, where it would 


‘meet a line extending to Quebec, and to all: 


parts of the American continent. The entire 
length would be about 2500 miles, of which 
three fifths are water.’ Another undertaking 
of a similar nature, we are informed, is “ actually 
commenced.’ A wire 150 miles long is to be 
sunk across the Gulf of St. Lawrence, from 


Prince Edward Island to Newfoundland, across 


which it is to be carried, and terminate ut Cape’ 
Race—muking a total distance from Halifax of 
about 1500 miles. Then, as Cape Race is not 
more than five days’ voyage from Ireland for a 
steamer, we shall get news from the other side 
of the Atlantic before it is a week old; and the 
Governor of Canada need never make mistakes 
for want of advice from the Colonial Secretary. 
Captain Synge, of the Royal Engineers, has 
brought a proposal before our Geographical 
Society, “for a rapid communication with the 
Pacific and the East, via British North America.” 
This is at first sight rather a startling scheme, 
but its feasibility has been proved by the fact of 
a few hardy individuals having traversed the 
whole distance, tempted by the fame of the Cali- 
fornian gold-diggins. There are already 1500 
miles of unobstructed navigation from the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence to the head of Lake Huron, 
which, ere long, will be extended 400 miles 
further to the htad of Lake Superior, as a canal 
is about to be made to avoid the obstacle hitherto 
opposed by the Fallsof St. Mary. From thence 
the passage would be by rivers running through 
a fertile and beautiful region to Rainy Lake, 
Lake of the Woods, and others, to Lake Winni- 
peg, from which a water-communication extends 
to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. Here, the 
pass is by no means steep or difficult, and the 
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highest dividing ridge is not more than 1548 
feet above the sea-leve], ‘There are lakes, too, 
on the table-land of the summit, which would 
facilitate the passage to the western slope, and 
so down to Vancouver’s Island, where of course 
a trading port would have to be established. 

Considerable organization would be required 
for the successful working of this scheme, rail- 
ways or common roads would have to be made 
in different places to connect the rivers, or canals 
would have to be cut to effect the same purpose, 
before the transit could be speedy. By carrying 
a telegraph along the route, the 30,000 miles of 
distance which it includes would be annihilated 
in so far as the flashing of intelligence is con- 
cerned. The advantages claimed for it are—that 
it passes through none but British territory; that 
it is from 1500 to 3000 miles shorter than the 
other mail-routes from Southamptom to Sydney, 
by way of the Isthmus or the Cape; and that, 
instead of from 60 to 80 days, not more than 
from 44 to 52 would be required to travel it. 
It will be long before this scheme is realized; 
meantime, the idea may stand on record as a 
proof of the speculative spirit of the age. 

The nieans taken to establish a southern 
whale fishery have not been so successful as was 
anticipated. The Auckland Islands are to be 
giveri up; Mr. Enderby, the governor, is coming 
home; and the depot is to be transferred to 
Hobart-town—all of which looks as though the 
Americans alone can make it worth while to 
catch whales in the South Pacific; and it is a 
question, whether it is not cheaper to buy he 
oil from them than to go so far to collect it. 
Neither have they been idle in the polar seas, 
for in 1849-50, 299 of their vessels passed 
Behring’s Strait, employing 8970 seamen, who 
returned with 17,412,453 dollars’ worth of bone 
and oil. If they attempt the same sea by way 
of Spitzbergen, their success will probably be 
greater. While this fact is talked about among 
speculators, our antiquaries are discussing other 
facts—namely, Colonel Rawlinson, having been 
compelled to leave Bagdad to recruit his health, 
has opened mounds at Seleucia, in search of 
memorials of the past, and is recreating himself, 
in the intervals of digging, by bringing to light 
the signification of Babylonish writing. It is 
said that in running the boundary-line between 
Turkey and Persia, some heretofore unknown 
ruins were struck, which answers to the descrip- 
tion, in the Book of Esther, of the ancient 
palace of Shushan, and in which the remains 
yet exist of the “pavement of red, and blue, 
and white, and black marble.” It is to be 
hoped that some enterprising archeologist will go 
over and verify the rumor. 

Struve, of Pulkowa, has brought toa close and 
published a series of exact micrometrical measure- 
ments of Saturn and his rings, a work which 
commends itself to astronomers everywhere, as it 
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gives them trustworthy data by which to detect 
and compare future changes. With such obser- 
vations as we have, it is found tliat the appear- 
ances and dimensions of the objects are not the 
same now as formerly. Mr. Babbage suggests, 
that the rose-colored prominences seen during a 
total eclipse of the sun, and so puzzling to 
astronomers, are nothing more than the smoke 
of volcanoes floating in the solar atmosphere. 
An ingenious attempt has been made to see 
these prominences on ordinary occasions, by 
getting a reflection of that portion of the sky 
immediately surrounding the sun’s disk, but as 
yet without success.— Chambers’ Journal. 


WONDERS OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


The atmosphere rises above us with its ca- 
thedral dome arching towards the heavens, of 
which it is the most familiar synonyme and 
symbol. It floats around us like that grand ob+ 
ject which the apostle John saw in his vision, “a 
sea of glass like unto crystal.”” So massive is it, 
that when it begins to stir it tosses about great 
ships like playthings, and sweeps cities and for- 
ests like snow-flakes to destruction before it ; and 
yet it is so mobile that we have lived years in it 
before we can be persuaded that it exists at all, 
and the great bulk of mankind never realize the 
truth that they are bathed in an ocean ofair. Its 
weight is so enormous that iron shivers before it 


like glass; yet a soap ball sails through it with 
impunity, and the thinest insect waves it aside 
with its wing... It ministers layishly to all the 


senses. We touch it not, but it touches us, its 
warm south winds bring back colour to the pale 
face of- the invalid ; its cool west winds refresh 
the fevered brow, and make the blood mantle in 
our cheeks; even its north blast blanches into 
new vigour, and hardens the children of our rug- 
ged climate. The eye is indebted to it for all 
the magnificence of sunrise, the full brightness of 
mid day, the chastened radiance of the gleaming, 
and the clouds that cradle near the setting sun. 
But for it the rain-bow would want its “ trium- 
phant arch,” and the winds would not send their 
fleecy messengers on errands round the heavens; 
the cold weather would not shed snow feathers 
on the earth, nor wonld drops of dew gather on 
the flowers ; the kindly rain would never fall, nor 
hail storms diversify the sky. Our naked globe 
would turn its tanned and unshadowed forehead 
to the sun, and one dreary monotonous blaze of 
light and heat dazzle and burn up all things. 
Were there no atmosphere, the evening sun would 
in a moment set, and without warning plunge the 
earth in darkness. But the air keeps in her hand 
a sheath of his rays, and lets them slip but slowly 
through her fingers, so that the shadows of the 
evening are gathered by degrees, and the flowers 
have time to bow their heads, and each animal to 
find a place of rest and to nestle to repose. In 
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the morning the gairish sun would at once bound 
forth from the bosom of night, and blaze above 
the horizon ; but the air watches for his coming, 
and sends at first but one little ray to announce 
his approach, and then another, and by and by a 
handful, and so gently draws aside the curtain of 
night, and slowly lets the light fall on the sleep- 
ing earth, till her eyelids open, and, like man, 
she goeth forth again to her labour till the even- 
ing.— Humboldt. 
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JouRNAL oF Joun Comty.—A volume of 645 pages, 
containing a Journal of the life and religious labors 
of this deceased Friend, has just issued from the 
press. Accompanying it is a notice which states 
that, after having been partly printed, it was found 
overrated in regard to the amount of matter, and 

. consequently that. but one volume would now be 

"put forth. We are also informed that another is 

“Intended to be published, at some future period, to 
contain a collection of Letters, Biographical notices, 
&c. The specimen before us is sufficiently creditable 
to the publisher, T. Ellwood Chapman, so far as the 
material and execution of the mechanical part are 
concerned, 


~. This week our Yearly Mevting is holding its 
sessions, we have but little time before going to 
press to say much about it. There is about the 
usual number in attendance—though fewer stran- 
gers with minutes than usual. Thus far we have 
been favored to proceed with the business in much 
harmony. Next week we hope-to furnish our dis- 
tant readers with a more extended and particular 
account of its proceedings. 


Our attention has been called to the phraseology 
used in advertising marriages, accomplished out 
of #he order of Society. We are not responsible 
for this, further than by permitting such notices to 
appear as they are sent to the printer. One was 
published last week as “in accordance with 
Friends’ ceremony.” By this, we understand that 
their form of words was used. Marriage is but a 
civil contract by the law of Pennsylvania, and a 
marriage so solemnized, is, as such, perhaps ac- 
complished in the least objectionable of other 
modes. Friends, however, regard it as of a re- 
ligious nature, and we trust they will ever continue 
so to do—that they will preserve its solemn cha- 
racter by closely looking to the spirit of our Disci- 
pline on the subject. 


Diep,—In Alexandria, Va., on the morning of 
the 29th of Fourth month, Mary StrasLer, widow 
of Edward Stabler, in the 70th year of her age; 
and on the day of her burial, her sister, Saran §, 
Janney, widow of Phineas Janney, in the 68th 
year of herage. Thus are removed two sister 
who were both Elders of our meeting, and who ha 
long been most useful and exemplary members of 
Society. It may be truly said of them: “ They 
were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in 
their death they were not divided.” 

Mary Stabler was attacked with pneumonia on 
the 2ist ult. She had previously been in her usual 
health, and her attack at first occasioned no par- 
ticular apprehension. It was soon found, however, 
to be serious, and she, and those around her, were 
sensible that her close was near. She said her time 
had come ; and she was entirely calm and willing 
to go. Alter attending minutely to her little con- 
cerns of unsettled temporal business, she sent mes- 
sages of love to numerous friends far and near, 
mentioning their names, and seeming to forget 
no one. She said she felt love foreverybody. On 
one of her friends coming to her bed-side, she told 
him she was nearly gone, but that she felt entirely 
willing and prepared to go, not from any good she 
had done, but through the mercy of her Heavenly 
Father. She said it was astonishing to herself, that 
she should feel so calm at such a time, that there 
was nothing in her way, and that she regarded this 
tranquil state of mind as a great favor. 

She expressed much concern for the young peo- 
ple, members of Society, that they might be con- 
sistent and faithful'in their walkings through life, 
and be true standard bearers in the cause of Christ 
“to the benefit of Society and of themselves.” 
Throughout her sickness, she seemed to think little 
about herself or her sufferings, a trait of character 
fomwhich she was always most remarkable ; but 
her whole concern was for the welfare of others, 
far and near, her love embracing the whole human 
family. 

Her sister, Sarah S. Janney, was with her most of 
the day previous to her death, and seemed in her 
usual health, which, however, had been delicate for 
many years. On the day of her sister’s death, she 
was taken with a chill, and symptoms of pneu- 
monia, and died on the third day after her attack, 
entirely resigned and peaceful. but having little to 
communicate. As soon as she learned that her 
sister was gone, she remarked that she would not 
be long behind, and she gave directions that they 
should be buried side by side. 

She disposed of her property with great discre- 
tion and Christian benevolence, leaving, among 
other bequests, a libera] annuity, during life, to.a 
colored woman who had lived in the family, and 
making ample provision for the education of a num- 
ber of orphan children who had no other means of 
obtaining it. 

She was sister to the late Dr. Hartshorne of Phila- 
delphia, and though apparently much the most 
feeble in health, she was the last survivor of a large 
family of brothers and sisters. 

The meeting of Alexandria seems peculiarly 
etripped. Within little over seven months, its four 
oldest, most prominent, and most useful membersr 
have been called from amongst us. Wm. Stable, 
died on the 24th of last 9th month, Phineas Janney 
on the 18th of the 10th month, and now those two 
precious mothers in the Church, are laid by their 
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sides in the silent grave. All who formerly occu- 
pied the upper seats in our meeting, are gone. And 
the query impressively arises, who are to fill their 
places? Still, it is consoling to remember, that 
God is the same that ever He was; that He con- 
tinues to be gracious. It was He whogave them what- 
ever qualification of usefulness they possessed, and 
He will not fail to bless, and qualify for usefulness 
jn their respective spheres, all those who humbly 
put their trust in Him, and are faithful and obedient 
to his requirements. 

—, At his residence, in Clark county, Ohio, 
3d mo. 9th, 1853, after a short but severe illness, 
Levi Warner, Sen., an esteemed member and 
Elder of Green Plain Monthly Meeting, in the 74th 
year of his age. , 

The deceased was one of the first Friends that 
settled in Ohio, near'Chilicothe, where he resided 
more that forty years. He was a firm supporter of 
the principals and testimonies of Friends, diligent 
in the attendance of meetings, and although fifty 
miles distant from his Monthly Meeting, he was 
seklom absent. In the death of this dear friend 
his beloved wife has been deprived of an affection- 
ate husband, his large family of children of a kind 
father and tender counsellor, and society of an ex- 
emplary and useful member. 





CENTRAL SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

An adjourned meeting of the Joint Committee 
of Fiiends’ Central Schoo! will be held on Third- 
day afternoon next, the 17th inst., at 4 o’clock. 

Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 

f hiladelphia, 5th mo. 14th, 1853. 





A meeting of the Committee of Management 
of the Library Association of Friends, will be held 
in'the Library Room, on Fourth-day evening next, 
the 18th inst., at 8 o’clock. 

Jacos M. Ex.is, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 5th mo, 14th, 1853. 





LETTER FROM R. S. TO HIS DAUGHTER, 1785. 


Health is an extraordinary favor: I think it 
is wonderful that the machines of our bodies 
should go such a length of time without being 
out of order, considering the complicated variety 
and minuteness and delicacy of the organs which 
compose them. 

May we be enabled acceptably to acknowledge, 
and often return due homage for the manifold 
mercies which we receive ourselves, and also to 
intercede for Divine protection and relief to be 
extended to others in distress and affliction of 
body and mind. I doubt not thy frequent visits 
to such: they are more becoming a Christian 
society—more benefiting the disciples of Christ 
to be exercised in, than insipid, formal, cursory 
visits of show and ceremony, where light, super- 
ficial talk, and an impertinent busying in other 
people’s matters is indulged in. " 

This is not the intercourse which the Lord has 
chosen for his people; but that they should seck 
to visit one another in his name, under the in- 
fluence of his pure power, and therein either 
keep to an inward travail of spirit for the aiding 
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mental help in many places. 
ministry, accompanied and corroborated by irre- 
proachable, wise, and religious conduct and con- 
versation, is a capital favor to the churches. 


here, and in many occasional affg) 
lis as a religious society, appears the necessity of 
divine wisdom illuminating our understandirgs, 
and qualifying us to judge right judgment. A 
sense of this has, at times, much humbled and 
prostrated my spirit, with desire, whatever little, 
or however little I might be, 1 might be “s - 
the Master would have me to be—I might be 
right. 
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of it, or, in a proper freedom, maintain a conver- 
sation savory and edifying. This, I apprehend, 
is the way to grow in service. Time is short, and 
is minutely to be accounted for. The work we 
are called to, the spreading of the holy principle 
of Christianity among men, is awfully important; 
where is the room then for idleness, supineness, 
and indifference among those who are called to 
be standard-bearers among the people ? 


Our poor nation is much destitute of instru- 
A living, sound 


It behoves those who sit as judges, to feei their 


way in determining concerning appearances in 
this line. I have met with a variety of opinions 
in these cases, but I ever found it safest for me 
when I could feel nothing, to remain detached 
cet and to be cautious of cither en- 


raging or discouraging, till I had an evidence 
lear as might be expected in the matter. And 
arising among 


FORBEARANCE AND KINDNESS. 





All that is great afd good in the universe, ity 
on the side of clemency and mercy. If we look 
into the history of mankind, we shall find that in 


every age those who have been respected as wor- 
thy, have been distinguished for this virtue. Re- 
venge dwells in little minds; a noble and mag- 
Lanimous spirit is superior to it. Collected 
within itself, it stands unmoved by the impotent 
assaults of enemies; and with generous pity 
rather than with anger, Icoks down on their un- 
worthy conduct. It has been truly said, that the 
greatest man on earth can no sooner commit an 
injury, than a good man can make himself greater 
by forgiving it. 

Anger and revenge are uneasy passions; hence 
it appears that the command to love our encmies 
which has been thought a hard saying, and if 
possible to be fulfilled, is, really, no more, when 
resolved into its first principles, at bidding us 
to be at peace with ourselves, which we cannot 
be so long as we continue at enmity with others. 
The heathens themselves saw the reasonableness 
of the spirit we are inculcating, and approved of 
it. It is said of Julius Caesar, that upon any 
provocation, he would repeat the Roman alpha- 
bet before he suffered himself to speak, that he 
might be more just’and calm in his resentments, 
and also that he could forget nothing but wrongs, 
and remember nothing but benefits 


? 
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From 8. ‘Yaylor’s Letters to the N. Y. Tribune. 
December 14, 1852. 
THE DESERT. 

Our six vans, forming one “ batch,’’ as it is 
called, receive their respective parties, and we 
dash out of Cairo by the Suez gate. The morn- 
ing is exquisitely mild, fair and balmy, and the 
palm-groves of the Nile, on our left, never looked 
more beautiful. Qutside of the gate there is an 
encampment of several hundred tents, which we 
take to be those of the pilgrims preparing for 
their journey to Mecca. Some of the party are 
absorbed in the Tombs of the Caliphs and others 
in Abba Pashd’s white Italian palace, when, as 
we climb a long, sandy rise—the first step of the 
Desert—an eye that knows in what direction to 
look, sees the Pyramids looming large and blue, 
far away over the city. You can look at no- 
thing else, when you have the Pyramids in your 
landscape, and so we watch them fade, and sink, 
and recede, till our horses draw up at the first 
station in the Desert. 

“Yes, this is the Desert ; but the young lady 
who goes out to be married in India would not 
have thought it. The Nile-Valley is still in sight 
behind us ; but even looking toward the Red Sea, 
here is a broad macadomized road, filled with 
camels and Arabs and donkeys, to say nothing 
of our six rapid coaches; two telegraph towers 
on the sandy hills ; and, five miles before us, the 
station where we shall again change horses. It 
is a barren, desolate country, certainly; but it is 
not the Desert of one’s dreams. The air is an 
elixir of life—as swect, pure and refreshing as 
that which the first Man breathed, on the mornin 
of Creation. This air, even more than its silence 
and solitude, is the secret of one’s attachment to 
the Desert. When all the pleasant objects of 
earth are wanting—where there is no green 
thing, no fount for the thirsty lip, scarcely the 
shadow of a rock to shield the wanderer in the 
blazing noon—God has breathed upon the wilder- 
ness his sweetest and tenderest breath, giving 
clearness to the eye, strength to the frame, and 
the most joyous exhilaration to the spirits. 

I was amused at* seeing many of our passen- 
gers, immediately on reaching Alexandria, wind 
Crh white shawls around their hats and hang 

reen veils over their faces. While crossing the 
sert, although the temperature was not above 
70° at noon, they persisted in doing the same 
thing, and some of them even protected their 
eyes with spectacles, although there was no glare 
that would have made an infant wink. Accord- 
ing to their ideas, they were in constant peril of 
having a sun stroke, and catching the ophthalmia. 
My companions in the van were inured to an In- 
dian sun, and so we threw aside all fears, and 
made merry from one side of the Desert to the 
other. At the fourth statiom we stopped an hour 
to{breakfast. Here we found a spacious two-story 
house, with a large dining-saloon, divans, &c., and 


an excellent breakfast for thirty persons on the 
table. There was several neat bedrooms for the 
accommodation of persons who wish to make the 
journey slowly. 

The country through which we passed was low 
and monotonous, and we saw no mountains until 
we. approached the Red Sea. There are three 
trees on the road—one large and two small ones, 
but no wells. At the eighth or half-way station 
we had dinner and had two hours rest. The 
meals were all gotten up and served by natives, 
the Transit Administration being a perquisite 
of the Pasha of Egypt, but considering that 
every thing tas to be brought from Cuiro, they 
were very good indeed. Opposite the Central 
Station, Abbas Pasha has built a large palace 
on the summit ofa hill, where he often comes 
to spend a few days and breathe the healthy 
desert air. All the supplies of course have to 
be brought from the Nile—a distance of nearly 
fifty miles. I approve entirely of the pasha’s 
taste, and should like nothing better than the 
use of a suite of apartments in the palace for a 
few months. His mother is at present residing 

|there. The long white front of the building, 
|crowning a naked range of grey hills, basa 
| striking effect when viewed from the Suez 
| road. 
| ‘The sun set before we left the mid-way station. 
| We drove on in the dark, without other incident 
‘than passing long strings of camels laden with 
| our baggage and the specie and mails for India. 
| Now and then some of our teams would come to 
a halt ina streak of deep sand and this would 
| detain all the others, for the orders are very 
| strict that the vans should keep together. ‘There 
are no ascents or descents on the road worth 
notice. A railroad could be constructed with 
but moderate trouble and expense. Severual 
| miles of the Alexandria and Cuiro road are 
already completed, and if the work should be 
extended to Suez, five years would be amply 
sufficient to bring the Red Sea within twelve 
hours of the Mediterranean. 


TO MEND BROKEN EARTHEN WARE. 


Moisten each edge with white paint, (white 
lead,) press it firmly together and fasten it with 
a cord. Let it remain in a dry place a month, 
when it may be used. I have a tureen that I 
have used for more than a year with various 
kinds of hot liquids and meats for the table, 
which to all appearance is as sound as ever and 
the seam just as delicate ; whereas the cement 
hawked about by pedlars makes a dirty looking 
seam, and will not stand the test of hot water. 


REMEMBER that a taste formed in early life for 
wholesome reading, like an apetite for healthy 
diet, will find sufficient pleasure in substantial 
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literature. It will loathe the putrid excesses of 
fiction. No novel reader finds, in the excite- 
ment of his meretricious books, entertainment 
and pleasure equal to those of the well-trained 
mind in books of reality—histories, travels, 
biographies, the sciences, Xc. 


WONDERFUL BONE. 


In a small work on the Intellectual and Mo- 
ral Development of the Present Age, by Samuel 
Warren, Recorder of Hull, the author touches on 
the subject of comparative anatomy, and the pitch 
to which the study of it has been caeried in this 
country. ‘The incident which I am about to 
mention, exhibits the result of an immense in- 
duction of particulars in this noble science, and | 
bears no faint analogy tothe magnificentastronom- | 
ical calculation, or prediction, whichever one may 
call it, presently to be laid before you. Let it be 
premised, that Cuvier, the late illustrious French | 
physiologist and comparative anatomist, had said | 
that in order to deduce from a single fragment of 
its structure, the entire animal, jt was necessary 
tohave a tooth, or an entire articulated extremity. 
In his time, the comparison was limited to the 
external configuration of bone. The study of the 
internal structure had not proceeded so far. 


New Zealand, of some huge bird, at Icast as great 
as an ostrich, but of a far heavier and more slug- 
gish kind. Professor Owen was confident of the 
validity of his conclusions, but he could commu- 
nicate that confidence to no one else ; and not- 
withstanding the attempts to dissuade him from 
committing his views to the public, he printed 
his deductions in the Transactions of the Zoolo- 
gical Society for the year 1839, where fortunately 
they remain on record as conclusive evidence of 
the fact of his having them made this guess, so 
tospeak, inthedark. He caused the bone, how- 
ever, to be engraved; and having sent 100 
copies of the engraving to New Zealand, in the 
hopes of their being distributed, and leading to 
interesting results, he patiently waited for three 
years—namely, till the year 1842—when he re- 
ceived intelligence from Mr. Buckland, at Oxford, 


| that a great box, just arrived from New Zealand, 


consigned to himself, was on its way, unopened, to 
Professor Owen ; who found it filled with bones, 
palpably of a bird, one of which was three feet in 
length, and much more than double the size of 
any bone in the ostrich! And out of the con- 
tents of this box the professor was positively en- 
abled to articulate almost the entire skeleton of 
a huge wingless bird, between ten and eleven feet 
in height, its bony structure in strict conformity 


“In the year, 1839, Professor Owen was sit- | with the fragment in question ; and that skeleton 


ting alone in his study, when a shabbily dressed | 
man made his appearance, announcing that he | 
had got a great curiosity, which he had brought 

from New Zealand, and wished to dispose of it 

tohim. Any one in London can now see the 

article in question, for it is deposited in the Mu-| 
seum of the Collegeof Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn 

Fields. It has the appearance of an old marrow- 

bone, about six inches in length, and rather more | 
than two inches in thickness, with both extrem- 

ities broken off; and Professor Owen considered, 
that to whatever animal it might have belonged, 
the fragment must have lain in the earth for cen- 
turies. At first, he considered this same marrow- 
bone to have belonged to an ox—at all events, to 
4 quadruped ; for the wall or rim of the bone was 
Six times as thick as the bone of any bird, even 
the ostrich. He compared it with the bones in 
the skeleton of an ox, a horse, a camel, a tapir— 
aud every quadruped apparently possessing a 
bone of that size and configuration ; but it cor- 
responded with none. On this he very narrowly | 
examined the surface of the bony rim, and at | 
length became satisfied that this monstrous frag- 
ment must have belonged to a bird! to one at 
least as large as an ostrich, but of a totally dif- 
ferent species; and consequently, one never before 
heard of, as an ostrich was by far the biggest bird 
known. From the difference in the strength of 
the bone, the ostrich being unable to fly, so must 
have been unable this unknown bird ; and so our 
iatomist came to the conclusion, that this old 
shapeless bone indicated the former existence, in 








may be at any time seen at the Museum of the 
College of Surgeons, towering over and nearly 
twice the height of the skeleton of an ostrich ; 
and at its feet is the old bone from which alone 
consummate anatomical s¢ience had deduced such 
an astounding reality ; the existence of an enor- 
mous extinct creature of the bird kind, in an isl- 
and where previously no bird had been known 
to exist larger than.a pheasant or a common 
fowl !”” 


INCREASE OF INSANITY. 


The superintendent of the Lunatic asylum at 
Utica, New York, says that insanity is fearfully 
on the increase in this State. We learn that 
from Monday, the 21st ult., until Friday (five 
days,) seventeen new patients were admitted 
into this institution—the greatest number ever 
before admitted in so brief a space of time. 
There is no doubt but this increase is owing in 
a great measure to the unhealthy state of excite- 
ment caused by the “ spiritual ’”? humbugs of the 
day. This mental disturbance reaches people of 
all classes: for in all classes there are to be 
found those unfortunate beings in whom the 
nervous predominates over and tyranically rules 
the temperaments, and renders them susceptible 
to the peculiar and fascinating influences of such 
marvellous demonstrations as, it is alleged, are 
produced by “spiritual mediums,’ and people 
more highly charged with electro-magnetism than 
common sense.—Albany Register. 
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JEWISH NEGROES. 


The Rev. Dr. Phillip, missionary to the north 
of Africa, gives the following details concerning 
that country. A Russian Jew, resident at 
Meadah, gave him information concerning a great 
number of Isrsaelites inhabiting the oases of 
Sahara, and dwelling also at Bathor, Bis-Wrabi, 
Tauggurtt, Bousra, Bein Uzab, Loquas, Xe. 
There are in each of those places as many as a 
hundred families, and in some even more. In 
one place he found six hundred families, with 
numerous synagogues, and about a hundred copies 
of the Law, written upon parchment, some of 
which were more ancient than any he had ever 
seen. 

But this is not all; other curious details reach- 
ed Dr. Phillp from another source. A Jew, 
who had accompanied a German traveller as far 
as Timbuctoo, found near the boundary of Bam- 
bara a large number of Jewish negroes. Nearly 
every family among them possesses the law of 
Moses, written upon parchment. Although they 
speak of the prophets they have not their writ- 
ings: Their prayers differ from those of other 
Jews, and are committed to little leaves of parch- 
ment stitched together, and contain numerous 
passages derived from the Psalms. 

These Jews have mingled some of the super- 
stitions of ‘oral law,” which they have not com- 
mitted to writing, with those of their neighbors, 
the Mahommedans and the heathen. They en- 
joy equal liberty with the other subjects of the 
African chiefs, and have their synagogues and 
their rabbis. The explanation which they give 
of themselves, and in connection with their black 
skin, is this—that after the destruction of Jeru-. 
sulem, at the time of the first captivity, some of 
their ancestors, having neither goods nor lands, 
fled to the desert. The fatigue which they en- 
dured was so great, that nearly all the females 
died by the way. The children of Ham received 
them with kindness, and by intermarriage with 
their daughters, who were black, communicated 
their color to their children. These children be- 
came, generation by generation, of a deeper blue, 
until now no differenee of color distinguishes the 
children of Shem and those of Ham. The form 
of their features, however, is very different from 
that of the negroes around them. 





We have met in the course of our reading, with 
the following instance of true greatness of soul, 
which has towered before our wind like a moun- 
tain, not unattended with sublime emotion. Louis 
De Leon wasa Spanish scholar of much celebrity, 
and a lecturer on sacred literature in the college 
of Salamanca. At the request of a friend he 
made a version of the “‘ Song of Solomon,” ex- 
plaining that book as a pastoral eclogue. It was 
entirely a private affair, and the Professor had 
taken pains to have his version known only to the 
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individual for whose benefit it had been made, 


But by the treachery of a servant his manuscript 
was copied and circulated. It constituted a grave 


offence against the Catholic Church, and in 1812 


the author was brought before the Inquisition of 


of Valladolid. For five years he was imprisoned, 


‘in a way,” says Ticknor, in his history of 


Spanish Literature, whose words we now quote, 
“that seriously impaired his health, and broke 
down his spirits. But the University remained 
faithful to him. He was reinstated in all his 
offices, with marks of the sincerest regard, on the 
30th of Deeember, 1576; and it is a beautifal 
circumstariec attending his restoration, that, when 
for the first time he rose before a crowded audi- 
ence, eager to hear what allusion he would make 
to his persecutions ; he began by simply saying 
—‘as we remarked when last we met,’ and thea 
went on as if the five bitter years of his imprison. 
ment had been a blank in his memory, bearing no 
record of the cruel treatment he had suffered.” 
— Christian Register. 





THE EWE AND THE LAMB. 


The acuteness of the sheep’s ear, surpasses 
most things in nature. A ewe, says the Green 
Mountain Farmer, will distinguish her own 
lamb’s bleat among a thousand, all bleating at 
thesame time. Besides the recognition of voice 
is perfectly reciprocal between the ewe and 
lamb, which, amid the deafening sound, run to 
meet with eachother. The Ettric Shepherd, 
alluding to this subject, says: “There are few 
things that have ever amused me more than 
sheep shearing, and then the sport continues the 
whole day. We put the flock into a fold, send 
out all the lambs to the hill, and then send out 
the ewes to them as they are shorn. The 
moment that a lamb hears its dam’s voice, it 
rushes from the crowd to meet her ; but instead 
of finding the rough, well-clad, comfortable 
mamma which it left an hour or two before, it 
meets a poor naked, shivering, most deplorable- 
looking creature. It wheels about, and uttering 
aloud and tremulous bleat of perfect despair, 
flies from the frightful vision. The mother’s voice 
arrestsits flight—it returns again generally for 
ten or a dozen times before the reconcilement is 
fairly made up. 


A Chemist may tell his most precious secrets 
to a carpenter, and he shall be never the 
wiser—the secrets he would not utter to 2 
chemist for an estate. God screens us evermore 
from premature ideas. Our eyes are holden 
that we cannot see things that stare us in the 
face, until the hour arrives when the mind is 
ripened ; then we behold them, and the time that 
we saw them not is like adream. 
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A SALUTARY THOUGHT. 


When I was young there lived in our neighbor- 
hood a man who was universally reported to be 
yery liberal and uncommonly upright in his deal- 
ings. When he had any of the produce of his 
farm to dispose of, he made it an invariable rule 
to give good measuse, over good—rather more 
than could be required of him. One of his friends 
observing his frequently doing so, questioned him 
why he did it, told him he gave too much, and 
said it would not be to his advantage. Now, m 
friends, mark the answer : “God Almighty has 
permitted me but one journey through the world, 
and when gone, I cannot return to rectify mis- 
takes.” Think of this, my friends, only one 


journey through the world.—J. Simpson. 


MY TWILIGHT HOUR. 


I love the quiet twilight hour, 
Its dim and fading light; 

I love to watch the closing Day 
Embrace the silent Night. 

His golden beam has disappeared, 
Her reign has not begun, 

When like a holy nuptial ring, 
The twilight makes them one. 


To me it ever seems to be * 
A resting place in life, 
A quiet, happy, household hour, 
With pure affection rife. 
When Mem'ry from the shadowy pa:t 
Her priceless treasure brings, 
Or o’er the future sunny Hope 
Her softening radiance flings. 


I love to draw the curtain close, 
And by the fitful blaze, 

To sit and dream of absent friends, 
Or muse on by-gone days. 

Yet as I muse I listen, too, 
To catch the opening gate, 

That [ may meet Aim at the door 
For whose dear step I wait. 


As at the fall of eventide 
The worn and weary dove, 
Bore to the Ark on Ararat, 
The olive branch of love; 
So he who all day long has toiled 
For wife and children dear, 
Turns to the sacred Ark of Home 
When twilight draweth near. 


And while he braves the many cares, 
That crest each wave of Life, 

Oh let me make his own fire side 
A haven from their strife. 

Full well he knows that Peace and Love 
Are nestling in our home, 

That here he'll find his olive braneh, 
For that he does not roam. 


He seeks to gather from the world 
The Bay and Laurel now, 

That with the Olive he may twine 
A gatland for my brow; 

But what compared with love like his 
Are honors, wealth and fame ; 

Oh if with ¢hat my biow is crowned, 
The rest is but a name. 


And from my proud, yet thankful heart, 
There comes an earnest prayer, 

That I may ever worthy prove 
His priceless wreath to wear ; 

It riseth from life's flood of cares 
The first green thing on earth, 

And none but those who've felt its want 
Can ever know its worth. 


But Mem’ry gently waves her wing 
And from the distant Past, 

She sweeps the shadowy clouds away 
Which Time would oer it cast; 

Friends who are scattered far and wide, 
Are gathering round me now,’ 

I feel them gently press my hand, 
Or lightly kiss my brow. 


As summer winds draw music wild 


From soft Eclian strings, 
So all unbidden are the thoughts 
Which to my heart she brings, 
Drawn gently from its quivering chords 
Upon tie breeze there floats 
The sweetest music of my life, 
And then, its wildest notes. 


Again I am a little child 
Light-hearted and content, 
Whose happy spirit runneth o'er 
With joyous merriment. 
Anon, a maiden young I stand, 
‘¢ Where brook and river meet,” 
And now the notes grow stern and wild, 
Then, soft, and low, and sweet. 


Such are the thoughts which ever haunt 
My quiet twilight hour, 

When Hope and Mem’ry hand in hand 
Exert their magie power. 

Then’ do you wonder that [ leve 
To sit and dream away, 

This little link which joins the night 
To busy, bustling day. 


But now the evening lamp is lit, 
And I can dream no more, 

For childish voices speak to me, 
And Father’s at the door ; 

Yet as we gather round the hearth, 
And take the evening kiss, 

I hope that every dream may end 
In happiness like this. 


From the forty-seventh Annual Report of the New 
York Orphan Asylum. 


There are at present one hundred and eighty-four 
children under the fostering care of this Society : 
and a more healthy, contented and happy house- 
hold of orphans, we are satisfied, cannot be found. 
Little Richard Chapman is the only one of our 
charge who has been removed by death. In the 
Asylum he had found for many years a home; there 
his affections were early cultivated: and when told 
that he must diehe expressed great unwillingness to 
leave his beloved companions. His dying thoughts 
were directed by one watching over him to Heaven 
asa much happier home, and he was asked if he 
did not wish to meet his parents again? How 
touching the reply, “{ never knew my father; [ 
never knew my mother!” 
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In confirmity with the design of this Society the 
friendless orphan is never rejected, however desti- 
tute or degraded. Indeed, such become the objects 
of special sympathy and attention. A little girl 
about nine years old has recently entered the Asy- 
Jum, whose childhood up to the time of her admis- 
sion had been spent in.a state of heathenish izno- 
rance and amid scenes of pauperism and wretched- 
ness. She said, while looking with delight on the 
comfoitable arrangements of the sleeping apart- 
ments, “ I have never slept on a bed in all my life, 
but only in corners and sometimes on straw.” 
Another child admitted during the past year had 
been such a stranger to the most common expres- 
sions of endearment that he had to learn even how 
to kiss! 

And yet, judging from the developements of other 
years, these unpromising specimens of human na- 
ure may not only repay, in after life, all the outlay 
of solicitude and exertion expended on their early 
training, but even become in turn the warm-hearted 
supporters of this very Institution. Former Reports 
have acknowledged both subscriptions and legacies 
received from such grateful hearts: and it may not 
be considered too trivial to mention in this connec- 
tion, as amoug the gratifying incidents of the year, 
the plentiful entertaimment provided for all the 
children of the Asylum by two young men who had 
themselves been reared in this orphan family. It is 
also an interesting fact that when the bill for appro- 
priating thirty-five thousand dollars for the benefit 
of orphan asylums in this State was brought before 
the Leyislature, it was most warmly advocated by 
a member who had been cast, many years ago in 
his helpless orphanage, on our Society, and who 
still cherished a pleasing remembrance of this 
dwelling-place of his early youth. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 


France.—An appropriation of 3 000,000 frances 
has been made to procure cheap lodgings for me- 
chanics in Paris. 

[raty.—A so-called miracle, of the dropping of 
blood from the Holy Throne, has thrown Naples 
into a paroxysm of devotion. 

Sarprnia.—Sardinia has contracted a loan of four 
hundred thousand franes to relieve her exiles. 

Turkey.—Mr. Canning, the British Minister, had 
returned to Constantinople, where he made a speech 
to the English residents, stating that England’s 
main wish was toassist the Sultan to economise the 
resources of his Empire. 

A difficulty has arisen between Turkey and 
Greece, the former claiming three villages claimed 
by the latter. Both parties have sent troops to the 
spot. 

Hanover.—A democratic conspiracy has been 
discovered in the kingdom of Hanover. A number 
of arrests have been made at Luneburg and Sacle 
The conspirators attempted to seduce the soldiers 
from their allegiance. 

From Havana.—The Empire City from New 
Orleans via Havana, arrived at New York on the 
4th, inst. She reports that, on the day previous to 
her sailing, the bark Lady Suffolk, landed 600 
slaves near Matanzas. 

DOMESTIC. 
. Norwatk, Cr., May 6—The train of passenger 
‘cars, which left New York this morning for New 


Haven, met with a most terrible accident at this 
place. The train came on at full speed, and the 
drawbridge being open, the locomotive and three 
cats fell through. In the excitement, it is difficult 
| to ascertain the real extent of the calamity. Nor. 
walk is 45 miles from New York. The river is of 
| considerable depth sufficient for vessels drawing six 
feet to reach the bridge. 

The drawbridge was opened to let the steamboat 
| Pacific pass, and the boat had just cleared the 
| bridge, when the train came dashing up. The 
locomotive, tender, baggage car and two passenger 
cars, were immediately plunged into the river, 
some fifteen feet below the bridge. Every person 
in the two first cars were either killed or seriously 
injured. 

The bodies of those recovered from the water, 
and from beneath the shattered fragments of the 
cars, are much disfigured, and recognition, in many 
cases, is very difficult. 

The number of bodies thus far recovered is 49, 
The number of seriously wounded remaining at 
Norwalk is 21. 

All the employers of the company on the train 
escaped with only slight bruises, The train was 
running at the rate of 15 miles per hour. The 
blame rests, it is said, with the engineer, as the 
usual signals were displayed by the bridge tender, 
as certified by many of those who escaped. How. 
ever, there are many conflicting statements. 

From Catirornia.—The E| Dorado, from Aspin- 
wall, arrived at New York on the 8th inst., with 
300 passengers and $50,000 in treasure on freight. 
She brings San Francisco dates to the 9th of April, 
being the first arrival under the new weekly arrange. 
ment of the California steam service. 

Another attempt was made to fire the city on 
the night of the 8th of April, which was fortu- 
nately discovered in time to extinguish it wiffiont 
damage. 

The subscription for the relief of the sufferers by 
‘the loss of the Independence, was so ample, that 
the Committee charged with its distribution hada 
large surplus on hand. 

Proceedings have been commenced against Cap- 
tain Sansom, late of the steamer Independence. 
The suit has been instituted in the Supreme Court. 

The news from the mining regions was salis 
factory. 

The Catholics of Maryland, like those of Cincin- 
nati, are endeavoring to effect a change in the school 
law, so that the public fund may be divided among 
the different sects for school purposes. In Cincin- 
nati, at a recent election, they were defeated. They 
are now endeavoring to secure the nomination of a 
Catholic for governor of Maryland, while prominent 
Protestants are avowing their determination to vote 
against such nomination, independent of political 
views, 

The total debt of the several states in 1851, was 
$201,541,624, which was less, by some millions, 
than it had been during the previous ten years. The 
value of property assessed in the same states was 
$5,983,149,407, the real value being, however, 
| $7,068, 157,779. 
| Expnoston or Gas.—The house of Mr. Henry 
| Atkins, Boston, had ali the glass blown out of it by 
an explosion caused by some careless workmen 

leaving the gas burner turned, so that the gas es 
caped. On entering the room with a lamp, the gas 
exploded. 
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Governor Lowe, of Maryland, refuses to surrender 
M'Cready, the kidnapper of the Parker girls, on the 
requisition of Governor Bigler. —_ 

DeatH or Jupce Gissun.—This eminent jurist, 
so long Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, died at the 
United States Hotel, in this city, on the morning of 
the 3d instant, at 2 o’clock, in the 73d year of his 


e. 

A shock of an earthquake was felt ut Wheeling 
on the 2d inst. A number of buildings were vio- 
lently shaken. 

A British Journal recommends that steps be taken 
to rebuke the American Board of Foreign Missions, 
the American Home Missionary Society, and the 
American Bible Society, for their pro-slavery prac- 
tices. Noristhisall. This paper thinks the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, and the Sunday-school Union 
ought to receive the loudest remoustrances from 
similar institutions in Great Britain. 

No ship of iron, or propelled by steam, has ever, 
says the Journal of Commerce, been struck by 
lightning. 

The Baltimore Sun rejoices over the evidences of 
prosperity which that city exhibits. The railroad 
connections of that city have largely increased its 
business, and renewed its enterprise. 

Last week we noticed the resolutions of the New 
England Conference of the M. E. Church, sitting at 
Ipswich, on the subject of Slavery. On the 18th 
ult. the Providence Conference, in session at New 
Bedford, passed, unanimously, a series of resolu- 
tions on Slavery and the Fugitive law. They declare 
slavery ‘‘to be contrary to the laws of God, man, 
and nature.”? That “the Church should keep her- 
self from all sinful connection with it ;” while they 
sympathize with those friends who find themselves 
in such a position that they cannot emancipate their 
slaves without inflicting upon the bondman a greater 
evil than slavery itself. 

FeMALE l'ypE-seETTERS.—The BostonOlive Branch | 
on which females are employed as compositors, 
says :—‘‘ Our rooms are well carpeted, and the girls 
do not come till 9 or 10 o’clock in the morning, re- 
tiring in good season, seldom making over seven or 
eight hours a day. Smart compositors can in that 
tme earn from $6 to $8 a week. We have also one 
female clerk out of the three we employ. Added 
to this, one desk has been occupied by a female edi- 
tor as our assistant, at a salary of $900. She has 
spent seven hours a day in the office, for five days 
in the week. 

An alligator, weighing 750 Ibs, has been sent 
from Louisiana to the Crystal Palace Fair. 





WYNEDD.BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
A MEN AND BOYS.—It is concluded to commence 
the Summer Session of this school the 16th of the 5th 
month, 1853, and continue twenty weeks. Terms for 
boarding, tuition, &c., $60 00 per Session. No extra 
charges. For circulars or further information, address 
either of the undersigned. 
, DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr. Teacher. 
Springhouse P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 
3! mo. 26—6w. 


\ JANTED.—At the Intelligence Office of the 

Northern House of Industry, No. 292 Green St. 
above 7th, Cooks, Chambermaids, Child Nurses and 
half grown girls, for whom situations will be pro- 
cured free of charge. Housekeepers are charged 25 
cents for obtaining domestics. 





Friends’? Dry Goods Store 
Ts at the N. W. cor. 7th and Green Sts., Philada. 


The subscriber being thankful for the liberal patron- 
age bestowed on him for the last year, and by strict 
integrity, he still hopes for a continuance of the same, 
He has now in store a beautiful assortment of goods 
suitable for Friends. His stock consists in part of 
Choice shades of Silks, selected expressly for Friends, 

Plain styles of M. De Laines, and Lawns, 

Selected shades of Alpacas and Coburgs, 

Ginghams, Calicoes, Madonas and M. De Beges, 

Bareges, Barege De Laines, Mouslin De Laines, 

Cap Crape, Crape Leise, Tarleton and Book Muslins. 

Book Muslin Hdkfs., Barcelona Hdkfs., Jackonet 
Hdkfs. 

Silk, Mohair and Lisle thread Mitts and Gloves. 

Hosiery, Lin. C. Hdkfs., and choice colors Kid 
Gloves. 

Good assortment of Furnishing Goods always on 
hand, at WILLIAM N. ALLEN. 
4th mo. 23—3m. N. W. cor. 7th and Green sts. 


RY GOODS STORE FOR FRIENDS.—John J. 
Lytle, S. E. Corner 7th and Spring Garden sts., 
would respectfully in‘orm Friends that he has now on 
hand a full assortment of Spring goods, such as Neat 
and Medium Lawns, Bareges, Tissues, Barege de 
Laines, and every variety of Dress Goods. Also, 
FURNISHING GOODS OF ALL KINDs. 

Mens and Boys wear in great variety. Cap Crape, 
Crape, Lisse, Book Muslin and Handkerchiefs, Kid and 
Silk Gloves, Mitts, &e., &c., 

J. J. L. would state that devoting his particular at- 
tention to keeping up an assortment of Plain and 
Medium style Goods, he thinks he can offer as great 
inducements to Friends as any other store in the city. 

4th mo. 2d.—3 months. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer Session of this Institutien on 
the 2d of 5th mo. next.“ The course of inst?uction 
will be extensive and thorough. A Series of Lectures 
will be delivered by the Teacher on various Scientific 
subjects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus; also 
on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medica] practitioner. 
Terms per Session of 5 months, 50 dollars. No extra 
except for the German and Latin Languages, which 
will be 5 dollars each. 
For reference and further particulars, address the 
Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 26th BENJAMIN SWAYNE, 








i EMOVAL AND COPARTNERSHIPS,—The 
subscriber, wishing to enlarge his stock, and ex- 
tend his business, has associated with him, John H. 
Stokes, and respectfully invites Friends to patronize 
the new firm. JAMES SMEDLEY, 

Smedley & Stokes being obliged to vacate the old 
and well known stand in Sth st., so long occupied by 
Wm. Jones, dec’d., have removed about two squares 
distant, into Arch st. above 6th, south side, No. 142, 
late Burton & Laning’s Paper Store, which they have 
filled with a carefully selected stock of Dry Goods of 
every description to suit all classes of people. 

Our assortment of Friends goods is now very desi- 
rable, viz: 

DRESS GOODS of the different kinds. 

PLAIN SHAWLS for Friends. 

Every variety of CAP STUFFS, always fresh. 
Also, a full and complete assortment of the best makes 
of Sheetings, Tickings, Checks, Table Linens, Towel- 
ings, Shirtings, Flannels, Pantaloon Stuffs, Trimmings, 
&e. &c. We wish to make our store emphatically” a” 
Family Dry Good Store. 3d mo. 26—tf, 
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Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. E. corner Eighth and Arch Sts. 


CHARLES ADAMS, 
Requests the particular attention of those purchasing 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOI. FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 
The accommodations at this institution in conse- 
quence of the increased number of pupils have been en- 
PLAIN GOODS, larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
EITHER WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, lectures upon the various subjects legitimately engaging 
To a large and carefully selected stock of scarce and the attention of the pupils frequently given. 


desiedhia iia: cad cthar castetials particularly | The Summer term will commence the 16th of 5th mo, ; 


1853, and continue twenty-two weeks, 

Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including taj-’ 
tion, board, washing, mending, ¢tdtionary, the use 
allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
instroments. One half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of = ee 

- RIDGD ots * 


OF" Stages hcet the arty and 2) 
P.M. tinet fiom Philadelphia. to Bordentowiit Wi 
pass the school. 4th mo. 15th—<th.. 





















adapted to the wants of 
FRIENDS. 
The stock consists in part of— 
Piain Dress Fabrics. 
Plain Shawls, all kinds. 
Cap Stuffs and Book + Glogs. 
Linen Cambrie oie, be 
White Goods ; Hosiery cee mnae a 3 
Also, Linen Terebhing € nig 
P. 8.—Neat style Saree de rae Lalas 12) hate 
200 pieces plain style Lawn, fast colors, at 124 cts., 
cost more to import. 5th mo. 7.—tf. 














oa. tees for Friends. — Neat Patterns Three 

Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet 

ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 

of pattern; Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 

yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 
Table and Stand Covers, 

OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins end 
door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
‘at the lowest market prices by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 


NDALUSIA BO ARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS 
au COUNTY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BOYS.—The School will continue in session until the 
first of Seventh month, and the next Session will com- 
mence the first of ‘Tenth month. 

All the brauches of athorough English Education ate 
taught practically, together-with Drawing and the Lan- 
guages. 

A regular course ef Scientific Lectures is delivered 
each session. 

Terins.—English course, with Mathematicsand Board, 
$70. Drawing #10, Latin and Greek $10, French 
and German $10. 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Proprietor and Principal. 

JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. 
AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languages. 

Address Andalusia P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

N. B. Circulars may be had at this ‘office. 
2d mo. 28—tf, 


NRCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, for Young 


4 Men and Boys, Chester.Co., Pa. 

The Summer Svssion of this School will commence 
on the first Second day of Fifth month next, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. The usual branches of a tho- 
rough English education will be taught. 

Scientific Lectures will be delivered during the 
session, illustrated by appropriate apparatus. 

Terms $50 per session. For further particulars 
address the Principal, Ercildour P. O., Chester Co., 

ae SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 
3d mo. 19—6t. Principal. 


EYRE & LANDELL, 
8 W.CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH 


TOCAL INSTIT UTE, N. E. corner of 7th and Are 
sts. Elocution and Rhetoric i in all their depart- 
ments, are taught at this establishment. 

Lectures are delivered periodically on the genius and 
history of the English Language; its grammatical 
structure, composition and delivery : the physiology 
of the voice, philosophy of sound and the laws of 
acoustics, verbal criticism, and poetry. 

Pupils aided in their preparation for the Ber; sl” 
the Lecture room. 

Great care hestowed upon Impediments of Speech, 
Lisping, and otherwise defective utterance. 

Professional men and Elocutionists are invited to 
visit the Institute, to witness the mode of Instruction, 
and examine testimonials, references, &c. 

- O. Arrnorr, A. M. 


EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses 
Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
ready made or made to order, at short notice. 
FEATHERS of all qualities, 
BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT: 
ABLES, 


Philadelphia, Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
_ established a store where Friends now resort to | hand, all for sale at the lowest prices by 
T procure HARTLEY &KNIGAT, 


G9OD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M. De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 

Neat Ginghams and Walicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good muslins by the piece, 

Fine Glankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 

B. & L. yhave at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape 
Geaplicess, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde Tar- 
letan and other cap stutls, not only of the first quality 
but in the best order, 

Epwaarp E. Erne. 

Istm loj4 


148 South Second street, 5 doors abuve Spruce, Philad. 
N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Mattress’ 

REPAIRED. 

4th mo. 26th. —if 


—— $$$ $$ 





RICKS.-— ‘The Subscribers aré prepared to furnish 
superioy Pressed and other Bricks, at reasonable 
pric s to Builders and others, at their yard to the south 
of the brick house below South street, ‘between Schuyl- 
kill Second and Third sts. 
House, Locust Street above Schuylkill Seventh. 
N.B. particular attention paid to the asserting of the 
Pressed Bricks. WM. WEBSTER & SON. 
1st mo. 8—ly. 


Wasarneton I. Laxpe ce. 


apenas aeons _anseaaeo —— 
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Merrihew & Thompeon, Pre.;  Mevehout ‘above 4th st. 
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